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For we live under continual threat of two equally fearful, but seemingly op- 
posed, destinies: unremitting banality and inconceivable terror. 
; —Susan Sontag, 1977 


Among the artifacts at the National Air and Space Museum, often unnoticed 
against the vaulting glass and girder ceiling and amid more imposing historical 
treasures like the Spirit of St. Louzs, is a small object whose appearance in the Oc- 
tober skies of 1957 marked a new age in Soviet-American relations. It seemed to 
spark unprecedented national debate over the quality of education in the United 
States and about the implications of education for national security. The silvery 
sphere called Sputnzk, with its cat whisker antennae and tiny circumference, has the 
whimsical, almost endearing, appearance of a Steven Spielberg creation. Visitors to 
the museum express amazement that 4475 could have caused so much fuss. Sputnik 
may have been significant in military and technological terms. But the educational 
debate symbolized by the Sputnik challenge, centering on the critical importance 
of education to national defense, emerged a decade earlier, in quite a different 
context. Sputnik preceded by only a year the legislation granting federal funds to 
education under the 1958 National Defense Education Act, so it has become a con- 
venient explanation for the success of educators’ lobbying effort. Sputnzk drama- 
tized the effort, but it did not instigate it. The struggle for federal aid may have 
been won in the sky, but it was fought in the basements, classrooms, and audito- 
riums, as educators adapted schools to the national security threat of atomic warfare 
and claimed a proportionate federal reward for their trouble 

In the decade after Hiroshima a new kind of national defense emerged in the 
United States and found a comfortable place alongside established school practices 
and educators’ prevailing professional concerns. The new stratagem was called civil 
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defense.? The promoters of civil defense used—and were used by—champions of 
public education, with significant consequences for the extent and character of civil 
defense teachings in the public schools. Teachers, principals, educational planners, 
and education reformers used civil defense, as they have often used topical ideas, 
as a political symbol to advance their more immediate professional concerns. In so 
doing, they fortified the symbolic and institutional links between education and 
national defense and bolstered the logic under which federal aid to education was 
finally granted in 1958, under the legislative title of the National Defense Education 
Act. The mundane institutional and professional concerns of school people and the 
ongoing campaign for federal aid to public schools directly affected what children 
learned in school about the threat of nuclear war and the possibility of defense 
against it. 

During World War II, “civilian defense” in America meant participation in scrap 
drives, blackout drills, refugee relief activities, and conservation of scarce resoutces. 
For many Americans, it meant nothing more baleful than tending a Victory garden 
and putting up cheerfully with rationing. It meant taking a job in a factory and 
giving it up graciously to a veteran at war's end.} There were “brownouts” in major 
cities, and fashion designers suggested stylish reflective anklets for women walking 
dark streets at night. An enemy attack on the mainland was not a continual major 
concern of civilian defense. 

By such measures, women, men, and children maintained domestic morale while 
materially supporting the war effort. But as relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union began to deteriorate after the war, civilian defense became a much 
mote serious matter. When the Soviets detonated an atomic bomb on August 29, 
1949, and subsequently demonstrated their ability to deliver such a bomb to the 
American mainland, Americans lost the illusion of safety, such as it was. Ac- 
knowledging the grim new reality, President Harry S. Truman in January 1951 
created a new federal organization to limit civilian vulnerability to Soviet atomic 
attack: the Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA). The new agency consoli- 
dated the functions of the wartime Office of Civil Defense and the postwar National 
Security Resources Board.‘ 

From the beginning, the FCDA was defined as a supervisory and inspirational 
agency, which left practical implementation and funding responsibilities to state 
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and local governments. It did not allocate federal resources to civil defense projects; 
the FCDA produced educational and propaganda materials intended to mobilize 
state and local agencies, as well as private individuals, to spend their own funds to 
implement programs. Although the FCDA did not limit its educational activities 
to the public schools, it found in the schools a system for conveying information 
to the public. Television was apparently not widely used; although in 1951 NBC 
tan a seven-part series called “Survival” that reached twelve million people, the 
FCDA preferred film, print, and radio for delivering its official message during the 
1950s. Materials intended for use in schools constituted a large portion of all FCDA 
publications.° 

Without federal funding, state and local agencies responded to the new civil de- 
fense directives as best they could, using extant institutions and budgets. That struc- 
tural, economic situation influenced the cultural content of the civil defense pro- 
gram: Because money came from other budgets, civil defense programs had to be 
justified in terms consonant with the purposes of those budgets. Because the new 
civil defense required a massive information campaign to redefine the concept of 
civil defense and to gain popular support, existing educational institutions were the 
logical place to begin, as federal civil defense officials recognized. Moreover, the 
public schools were a channel for the mass education of parents as well as children.® 
For their part, public school officials recognized in the new civil defense an opportu- 
nity to serve their country while fortifying theit profession. The new civil defense 
ultimately allowed educators to demonstrate the importance of the nation’s schools 
to national security, thereby justifying federal aid to education. 

Just as civil defense activities and the language of national defense amplified edu- 
cators’ plea for federal subsidies to education, so did other contemporary pedagog- 
ical concerns create opportunities for civil defense professionals to bring their mes- 
sage into the schools. Not only the drive for federal aid, but increased competition 
from the new mass media for the attention of young minds, a critical and aggressive 
“back-to-basics” movement within professional schools of education, and relentless 
ideological attacks on progtessive educational policy from right-wing anticom- 
munists all helped open school doots to civil defense.’ 

In the early 1950s, as in the late 1980s, educators in the public schools found 
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themselves under attack for alleged weaknesses in pedagogy and curriculum that 
were blamed for many perceived weaknesses in the national character. Critics 
identified themselves variously with the “Americanism Education League”; the 
“Beverly Hills Freedom Club”; the “Constitution Party” of Virginia, California, In- 
diana, or Illinois; the “Defenders of American Education”; the “Patriotic Research 
Bureau”; or the national and state “Coalitions of Patriotic Societies.” After 1948 the 
self-described activities of such organizations ranged from challenging particular 
textbooks and teacher loyalties, to protesting “Progressive” education methods, god- 
lessness, relativism, and general “softness” in the curriculum. Critics indicted 
“Progressive” education as “REDucation” and teachers as “little red hens” poisoning 
young minds with communistic ideology. The common basis of this wide-ranging 
cfiticism was not educational but geostrategic: weakness in the classroom meant 
weakness in the dangerous postwar world. Organized educators ultimately 
responded in kind, arguing that education promised to redeem and defend Amer- 
ican greatness at home and abroad. The National Education Association’s National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education was but one, most 
concerted, response to school critics.® 

Civil defense represented many educators’ broader tendency to acquiesce, how- 
ever ambivalently, in a national defense justification for curriculum, pedagogy, and 
architecture. It enabled school professionals to claim for educational purposes a 
share of a federal budget increasingly devoted to defense and to partake of a political 
culture increasingly defined by “national security.’ Emergent civil defense profes- 
sionals and embattled school professionals developed a kind of symbiotic relation- 
ship in the 1950s that determined what kind of information about nuclear war 
reached an entire generation of schoolchildren.® 

Relatively little of this information was of a curricular nature, containing scien- 
tific, sociological, or historical subject matter; the impact of the Bomb on the schools 
was primarily structural and extracurricular. This was due in part to the sheer ab- 
sence of public information about the known effects of the atomic bomb. The 
Atomic Energy Commission misled the public in its informational literature, 
minimizing the rea! and known effects of atomic radiation and working itself with 
faulty scientific appreciation of the medical effects of radiation exposure. While the 
Bomb had little overt effect on curriculum during the 1950s, changes came in the 
form of civil defense drills, new identification programs for schoolchildren, innova- 
tions in school architecture, new emphasis on community-school relations, and 
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greater interest in child psychology. Yet where dramatic practical changes seemed 
to occur, they often advanced old ideas; where new ideas arose, they often justified 
old practices!° 


The Postwar Mood 


Between 1945 and 1949 those who spoke for public schools characteristically voiced 
the most optimistic of popular visions for the future: the promise of peaceful world 
government embodied in the United Nations. In its official representations the 
teaching profession did not enthusiastically embrace anticommunism but held to 
a naive, even romantic, optimism about the possibilities of world peace. That opti- 
mism may account for the widespread political criticism of the schools; the schools, 
even against the communities they served, appear to have been bastions of liber- 
alism during the early years of the Cold War. Professional journals directed toward 
teachers and principals were filled, even to the advertisements for Wrigley’s chewing 
gum, with expressions of this hopeful vision. During the first few years of the atomic 
age, the most widely cited opinions about international politics and educational im- 
peratives were those of the atomic scientists: Hans Bethe, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Leo Szilard, Edward Condon, and their liberal colleagues. The scientists entered 
politics with the compelling slogan “One World or None,” a romantic blend of the 
atomic threat with the United Nations hope. We must govern the new atomic tech- | 
nology through the global government of the United Nations, the argument went, 
or it will destroy us all. Between 1945 and 1949, publications by and for teachers 
were dominated by the One World theme?! 

By the end of 1947, as relations between the United States an the Soviet Union 
deteriorated, so did the premises undergirding the One World idea. A new idea 
became fashionable among educational writers: Atomic energy held enormous 
potential for good that would be realized only if the new technology were greeted 
with calm acceptance. The new idea became known as the “peaceful atom,” and 
many educational writers took it up with enthusiasm and relief, evidently anxious 
to distance themselves from the increasingly damaging association of the One World 
idea with romantic communism. As the decade of the fifties progressed, a newly 
defined ideal of “maturity” encouraged Americans to greet the Bomb calmly; in the 
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shadow of the Soviet A-bomb, the atomic scientists’ idealism semed romantic at 
best, dangerous at worst. Technological optimism replaced sociological optimism. 
Hard-headed, unsentimental, adult attitudes—rather than romantic faith— seemed 
appropriate to educators already beleaguered by critics, scarcity of resources, and 
a deluge of new pupils.2 

Like the One World idea, the peaceful atom provided ample opportunity for 
educational speechmaking and pedagogical innovation. “Why not keep the bright 
side of the atomic energy picture in the center of our attention?” suggested a booklet 
for high school students.3 But the peaceful atom remained a powerful slogan for 
educators only until mobilization began for the Korean War. After June 1950, just 
as the babies conceived after V-J Day were being registered for kindergarten classes, 
mobilization put severe strains on public school resources, imposing rationing on 
building materials for badly needed new classrooms, drawing teachers and older 
students into combat and other war service, and shifting public attention away from 
ordinary domestic life. 

While fighting intensified in Korea, political assaults on the public schools 
fostered a siege mentality among educators at home. “The phraseology and reaction 
of educators often made them appear as warriors doing battle with an enemy that 
was storming the walls of the public schools,” one historian of education has ob- 
served. “Words like attack, counterattack, and siege were hurled around to describe 
the plight of the professional educator.’”4 

The attacks on public schools came primarily from two quarters: from anticom- 
munist reformers such as Kitty Jones, William F Buckley, Jr., Allen Zoll, and the 
National Council for American Education and from critics of “anti-intellectualism” 
in the schools such as the University of Illinois historian Arthur Bestor. The former 
saw the vestiges of John Dewey’s socialistic Progressivism as the gravest threat to 
American education; the latter saw the federal policy of “life adjustment education” 
as dangerously anti-intellectual. 
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Thus when the new promotors of federally sponsored civil defense efforts sought 
to carry their message into American homes, they found educators in an extremely 
cooperative mood, eager to show their loyalty and worth by contributing to the na- 
tional defense. In fact, educators sometimes seemed more anxious to help the FCDA 
promote civil defense than the FCDA was to use their help. Civil defense was clearly 
anticommunist. At the same time, although it was compatible with the federal 
Office of Education’s life adjustment agenda, it was less frivolous than most subject 
matter in the life adjustment curriculum (for example, telephone manners and good 
taste in dress). Civil defense in the schools thus deflected both kinds of criticism 
of education: By its overt patriotic appeal, it answered the anticommunist critics; 
by its embodiment of the principles of life adjustment in the most serious of con- 
texts, it absorbed the criticisms of Bestor and like-minded intellectuals.6 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents had complicated and varied reasons for 
overwhelmingly supporting—rather than criticizing, actively opposing, or simply 
ignoring —civil defense activities in the 1950s. Among the reasons were genuine 
fears about the possibility of war with the Soviets and the widespread belief that 
atomic weapons were just like conventional weapons, only bigger, and therefore an- 
swerable by civil defense measures. Many educators also expressed fear of ideological 
defeat by totalitarian and communist philosophies and held “education for demo- 
cratic citizenship” to be more than an empty slogan. Many were presumably 
retreating from right-wing critics’ attacks on “progressive” education. Most sig- 
nificant, however, was the opportunity represented by civil defense to do something 
about the threat of atomic attack, to participate in the brave new world of the atom. 

What is striking about educators’ response to civil defense in the 1950s is its 
public uniformity, in contrast to the diversity of educational opinion on world affairs 
during the immediate postwar years and again during the 1960s. During the fifties, 
writers in educational journals enthusiastically endorsed President Truman’s procla- 
mation “Education is our first line of defense.”!”7 The decade marked a confluence 
of educators’ diverse political and pedagogical motives and ideals that brought 
different people and institutions to work under the civil defense banner for a variety 
of reasons. 
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The Real Dangers: Anxiety and Panic 


In educational journals of the fifties and early sixties, many more authors supported 
civil defense activities in the schools than questioned them, but supporters and 
critics alike used the specter of panicky children in their arguments about civil de- 
fense programs in the schools. Given the vigor of anticommunism during the 
postwar years and its accompiishments*in ridding schools of accused Progressives, 
it is surprising that avy educator spoke out against civil defense. The few who did 
generally argued in psychical, rather than political, terms. As the executive secretary 
of the California Teachers’ Association, A. F. Corey, noted dryly in 1951, “Frightened 
children scanning the sky for Russian bombers is not a healthy aspect of national 
security.’ Another rare critic was university professor Howard A. Lane, a holdover 
from the days of One World optimism. “The current press abounds,” he observed 
in 1951, “in pictures of teachers standing grimly erect over children prostrate in 
cover-drill.”” Lane worried that school lessons on the dangers of communism and 
loose talk about civil defense at home might combine to frighten children need- 
lessly. Children were being taught in school that “communists are bad men that 
want to kill us”; they then might overhear their parents remark that “the neighbor 
who faises questions about the local civilian defense program is probably a com- 
munist!” Lane recommended curricular changes: “hard, realistic study” of Russia, 
southeast Europe, and Asia. Lane suggested that children really needed protection 
from “overwrought, anxious parents.”!8 

Skeptics like Corey and Lane aroused suspicion in their fellow educators. Typical 
was health educator Mary E. Meade’s oblique condemnation of civil defense critics, 
published in the spring of 1952 in the bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals: “many people feel that some of these criticisms emanate 
from groups suspected of subversive activities.” Meade confirmed this popular judg- 
ment: “Unless there is a group bent on causing trouble, understanding of the 
reasons for the drills and ‘dog tags’ removes the opposition.” Citing recent dis- 
closures of spying and “infiltration,” Meade was certain that “even the most liberal 
skeptic who wants to believe that Russia really wants peace” must be shaken by the 
“pathetic disillusionment of ex-members and fellow-travellers.”19 

Prevention of dangerous emotional trauma, most educators argued, depended 
on teachers’ and parents’ calm presentation of civil defense information to children. 
Neither the presumed necessity for civii defense routines nor their practical effec- 
tiveness was at issue. Adults must set their own “emotional houses in order,” then 
help children to do so. As Detroit Superintendent of Health and Physical Education 
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Delia P. Hussey heartily urged, “The prevention of traumatic experiences which 
may leave indelible marks on their attitude toward life is the great and exciting 
challenge.”2 

As early as 1951 the National Parent-Teachers Association (PTA) was ready to meet 
this challenge. Leaders urged members to develop a “positive mental health pro- 
gtam” in response to atomic anxiety. Parents and teachers should take “particular 
care not to become unduly emotional over newspaper headlines and news broad- 
casts.” There was double danger in undue emotion: In the short term, it admitted 
panic in the event of a “disaster” or “emergency”; in the long term, an anxious child 
would become a neurotic adult. The future mental health of an entire generation 
depended upon parents’ and teachers’ abilities to “maintain calmness and transmit 
a feeling of assuredness.” Children must be taught to “meet squarely” the “emergen- 
cies” they might face, including atomic bombardment.” 

Panic was the present danger of atomic war; typically, educational journalists did 
not discuss the Bomb’s other effects: death, massive injuries, shock, blindness, 
burns, radiation sickness, and secondary social effects.22 Writing in the Journal of 
Education in 1954, L. J. Mauth advised teachers to “guide children into developing 
a matter-of-fact attitude toward the entire matter of civil defense.” “Such precau- 
tions are simply insurance, and do not differ significantly from other similar plans,” 
Mauth explained. “It is simply wiser to be prepared than to be taken by surprise.” 
Mauth considered “panic and hysteria” “undesirable forms of response” under any 
citcumstances and warned that undue emotion could lead to “mass catastrophe” in 
the event of enemy attack. Referring, not to war, but to panic, Mauth exhorted every 
teacher to “assume the responsibility of such a calamity by considering conscien- 
tiously and carefully what must be done to prevent it.”23 

“Let’s not get panicky,’ another educator warned his colleagues. “Fear, confusion, 
outbursts of anger or irritability, excessive disciplinary trends or the manifestation 
of teacher anxiety all are readily sensed by children and do much to undermine their 
morale.” To safeguard their children’s mental health, teachers and parents must exer- 
cise full control over their own emotional response to the Bomb. In discussions of 
atomic war, “the adult in the situation . . . should maintain a reassuring and 
confident manner,” one writer advised, “so that the discussion will reduce itself to 
the matter-of-fact consideration of the day’s events.”24 

Educators in the early fifties were justified in fearing panic. In 1938 the radio 
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Defense Are Needed in Our Schools?” 184; Mauth, “Prevention of Panic,” 11. 
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broadcast of the “War of the Worlds” had revealed even adults’ vulnerability to irra- 
tional fear and panic. In retrospect, the imaginary Martian attack that Orson Welles 
dramatized that Halloween night in 1938 had many of the outlines of an imagined 
Soviet attack: massive scale, instantaneous reporting, an unknown and apparently 
unknowable aggressor, and American technological defenselessness. Without refer- 
ting to Welles’s dangerous prank, educators, psychologists, and parents gravely 
warned one another that fear and panic were the foremost dangers of atomic attack. 
It is tempting to conclude that “War of the Worlds” lurked somewhere behind those 
warnings.?5 

If panic was the present danger, fear was the future threat. The long-term psycho- 
logical effects of childhood emotional trauma had been studied during World War 
II by Anna Freud and her colleagues, whose writings were popular in American psy- 
chology courses. Freud discovered that European children who had endured bom- 
bardment and evacuation during the war suffered serious long-term psychological 
disorders as a result of protracted anxiety and uncertainty. 

Educators also drew on an older source of psychological authority. Sigmund 
Freud’s work on anxiety, repression, and neurosis — usually several versions removed 
from the original — enjoyed wide popularity in the United States after the war. Edu- 
catots writing about civil defense deduced the long-term implications of childhood 
anxiety from a vulgar reading of Freudian psychology. “We must make every effort 
[not to] imbue the child with a fear complex,” wrote Arthur C. Anderson in the 
Towa teachers’ union journal, Midland Schools. Some educators mistead Freud’s 
concept of repression, assuming that anxiety was always manifested in outward be- 
havior. Under this assumption, educators counted children who exhibited no fear 
of atomic attack as mentally “well-adjusted”” Though they adopted a Freudian 
vocabulary, these writers glossed over the complexities of repression and diagnosed 
neurosis only from overt anxiety.?7 

Proponents of the “mature” approach to civil detense, citing Anna Freud’s World 
War II findings, believed it possible to prepare children for the trauma of war. They 
claimed that well-adjusted children would not be unduly fearful during a crisis. A 
New York City schoo! psychologist offered the following chilling anecdote to illus- 
trate such adjustment: 


The mother of a bright twelve-year-old boy who is a happy, well-adjusted youngster 
tells of their hearing an explosion one evening. As the father rushed down to the 


25 In 1958 a school fire in a Chicago suburb took the lives of ninety children who panicked. M. Telford, “Chicago 
School Fire: How it Happened,” Nation’s Schools, 63 (Jan. 1959), 82. For a social-scientific account of response 
to “War of the Worlds,” see Hadley Cantril, Hazel Gaudet, and Herta Herzog, The Invasion from Mars: A Study 
in the Psychology of Panic (Princeton, 1952). Frank and Eleanor Perry’s powerful 1963 film Ladybug, Ladybug 
dramatized adults’ worst fears: a false alarm of atomic attack sends a terrified child home from school; she panics 
and suffocates in the makeshift bomb shelter of an abandoned refrigerator. 

26 Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, War and Children: A Message to American Parents (New York, 
1944); Jean A. Thompson, “The Impact on the Child’s Emotional Life.” National Elementary Principal, 30 (June 
1951), 30-33; Peter Lewis, The Fifties (London, 1978), 45, 63; John Sternig, “For Adults Only,” Nation's Schools, 
47 (March 1951), 31-33. 

27 Arthur C. Anderson, “Our New Civil Defense Program,” Midland Schools, 67 (Oct. 1952), 22-23. 
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furnace, the boy went to the window, looked out, remarked casually, “No mush- 
room cloud,” and returned to his homework with a pleasant, reassuring smile at 
his mother.?8 


Encouraged by such reassurances, educators were quick to count their programs 
successful in regard to the dangerous problem of fear. In November 1951, when civil 
defense programs had begun in only a fourth of the nation’s schools, Mary Anne 
Raywid, an official of the National Education Association’s Commission on Safety 
Education and a leading defender of the public schools, claimed victory over fear 
and panic. It was a “tribute to the manner in which teachers and school officials 
had handled their civil defense programs” that “only an extremely small number 
of children have been upset.” Other contributors to the National Education Assocta- 
tion Journal concurred: “Actually, the children took the drills in stride.” Adults often 
pictured themselves as children in face of the Bomb; many seemed desperate to find 
and embrace this innocent fearlessness, as it contrasted so poignantly with their own 
very grown-up anxiety.?9 

Its proponents claimed that civil defense instruction in the schools would reassure 
children that “responsible adults have made all possible provisions for their safety 
and comfort.” Civil defense quickly became not the cause of childhood fears, but 
the remedy for them. Advocates argued that the “duck-and-cover” air raid drills and 
civil defense identification tags would give children and their parents a sense of secu- 
tity in an “age of anxiety.” Civil defense not only might be taught without tisk to 
young psyches; such teachings could in addition actually prove therapeutic. “Action, 
and plans for action, make for the release of tension and a greater feeling of safety.’2° 

In their early discussions of civil defense and how best to implement it in the 
schools, educators set the parameters of civil defense debate for the next decade. 
They explored with great ingenuity and a wealth of pedagogical and psychological 
tradition the scant leeway between calm awareness of the Bomb, and paralyzing fear. 
They accepted the narrow terms of the problem without apparent question; the 
teacher's task was to “arrive at and maintain a correct and delicate balance in the 
minds of our people between fear and confidence.” Teachers must recognize that 
“fear is our worst enemy”; their job was to “educate the emotions.” As FCDA officials 
liked to say, the challenge was to “alert, not alarm.”3! 


28 Thompson, “Impact on the Child’s Emotional Life,” 31. 

29 Mary Anne Raywid, “Civil Defense Programs in Fourth of Schools,” Safety Education, 31 (Nov. 1951), 2, 38. 
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T. Rankin and John W. Pritchard, “More Than a Place to Hide,” Journal of the National Education Association, 
40 (Dec. 1951), 604-5; Edwin R. Van Kleeck, “A is for Atom, B is for Bomb,’ National Elementary Principal, 30 
(June 1951), 25. On the breadth and depth of adult fears of the Bomb, see Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Sylvia 
Eberhart, American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic Age (Princeton, 1948), 15-24, 101-7; and Boyer, By 
the Bomb’s Early Light, 22-24. 
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gtam,” 22; William M. Lamers, “Identification for School Children,” Journal of the National Education Assoctation, 
41 (Feb. 1952), 99; Katherine D’Evelyn, Marion E. Wiles, and John L. Miller, “What to Do about Air Raid Drills,” 
Child Study, 28 (Spring 1951), 21. 

31 “Paralyzing fear” became a cliché. See Boyer, By the Bomb's Early Light, 3-26, esp. 12. LaVerne Strong, 
“Helping Children Face a Critical Period,” Chi/dhood Education, 28 (Sept. 1951), 12-16, esp. 15; Connecticut 
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United in the effort to protect children’s delicate psychological health, educators 
concerned with civil defense systematically, albeit unconsciously, eliminated fear- 
some vocabulary from their discussions of atomic warfare. A variety of euphemisms 
replaced the dangerous terms of atomic wat: words like cris«s, tenston, emergency, 
real emergency, disaster, major disaster, and phrases like threat to our way of living, 
any emergency which may occur, eventualities which may one day become actualt- 
ties, stood for specific and technical words like war, death, bombing, attack, battle, 
atomic warfare, atom bomb, and air raid.32 Almost no factual material about the 
effects of a nuclear war, or of a single atomic bomb, appeared in educational journals 
during the 1950s. Nor did factual material occupy much space in history textbooks. 
That is hardly surprising: the only technical authorities on atomic war and its effects 
were the atomic scientists, who were effectively silenced by the Robert Oppenheimer 
investigations. The FCDA made only feeble efforts at explaining atomic effects; to 
have detailed the horrors of an atomic attack would have run counter to the agency’s 
philosophy. Its boldest efforts (such as the 1950 pamphlet Survival under Atomic 
Attack) were replaced in time by less alarming material. From 1951 until 1965, virtu- 
ally all FCDA material designed for use in the schools, and much of that designed 
for adult consumption, was cleansed of any fearsome element. 

The FCDA produced little material expressly for the classroom; it left that func- 
tion largely to the Atomic Energy Commission, with its more suitable, positive out- 
look on the atom’s technological promise. At least one document designed for 
adults, however, was used to teach civil defense to children. It was the ten-cent 
government pamphlet published in 1950, Survival under Atomic Attack. Assistant 
Superintendent of the Detroit Public Schools Paul T. Rankin, who advocated the 
“straight-forward teaching of civil defense” as the best means of ensuring children’s 
“emotional security,’ applauded the use of this graphic pamphlet for fourth graders. 
Other educators deemed it suitable “for adults only.’34 Although the pamphlet con- 
tained more detailed information on the consequences of atomic attack than was 
typical of classroom materials, it also underscored a familiar and enduring theme: 
Avoid panic. The authors of the pamphlet asserted that just a few simple precautions 
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could assure survival for everyone but those unfortunates caught within a mile of 
ground zero. 

In the balancing act between “alert” and “alarm,” educators generally achieved 
banality. As civil defense became institutionalized and as some people raised ques- 
tions about the effectiveness of any civil defense against the powerful hydrogen 
bomb, the FCDA’s initial need for public attention became a need for public ac- 
quiescence. As a federal civil defense official much later concluded, “The negative 
aspect of the message . . . tends to increase, become more persuasive and less 
manageable as one understands more about the nature of nuclear war.’36 


Dog Tags and a Turtle: What Happened in the Classroom 


Educators concentrated their civil defense activities in two main areas: ait-raid drills 
and identification programs. School administrators were additionally concerned 
with changes in school architecture, location, and equipment.37 

Atomic air raid drills were instituted first in the schools of so-called target cities: 
New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detoit, Milwaukee, Fort Worth, San Fran- 
cisco, and Philadelphia schools all began the drills between August 1950 and April 
1951. Traditional concerns about the delicate relationship between the school and 
its community figured in the planning. In Los Angeles school administrators were 
cautious in introducing the new routine, fearing “what would happen if 400,000 
young people went home with 400,000 explanations of drills occurring during the 
first week of school.” To avoid panic among parents, the Los Angeles school board 
in September 1950 sent them a letter from the superintendent explaining the na- 
ture and purpose of the drills. The superintendent assured parents that the school 
drill program was “no home brew” but a clear plan, undertaken with expert guid- 
ance. He urged parents to entrust their children’s welfare to the school authorities 
during school hours and to remain at home or at work in the event of an actual 
attack. On a lighter note, the superintendent added that he hoped the drills would 
be “entirely wasted.”38 

Surprise “cover” drills were held weekly in all Los Angeles schools, public and 
private, from September 1950 to February 1951. Without warning, the teacher 
would shout “Drop!” and all of the children would assume a kneeling position, 
hands clasped behind necks and faces covered. From February until June 1951, the 


35 See Mauth, “Prevention of Panic,” 11; Fleege, “Teacher and Civil Defense,” 542. National Security Resources 
Board, Survival under Atomic Attack. 

36 Office of Civil Defense, Civi! Defense and the Public, 14, 32, esp. 14. 

37 “Defense,” Schoool Executive, 70 (July 1951), 47, citing “Civil Defense—the Architect's Part,” published by 
American Institute of Architects (Washington, 1951); Arsham Amerikian, “Precast Concrete Offers Protection 
against Atomic Blast,” Journal of the American Concrete Institute, 47 (Match 1951), 497-516. See also advertise- 
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sites for schools as a civil defense measure, see U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Civi/ Defense 
Education Project, “Information Sheet No. 3,” Jan. 20, 1955; Boyer, By the Bonzb’s Early Light, 327-28. 

38 Pollich, “Defense Program of Los Angeles City Schools,’ 20-23; Joseph M. Galvin, Elden B. Busby, and 
Quentin D. Groves, “Is Your School Prepared for Atomic Attack?” Safety Education, 37 (March 1958), 8. See also 
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drill came once every two weeks, and monthly thereafter. By the summer of 1951 
Los Angeles school officials were considering the additional problem of identifica- 
tion of school children.39 

The pupils of all 850 public schools in New York City began “sneak attack drills” 
on February 7, 1951, though no such drills had yet been ordered by the New York 
State Commission on Civil Defense. That spring, the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion approved a $250,000 budget for civil defense.‘ 

The New York City 1951 school budget for civil defense allocated $87,000 for 
metal identification tags. The tags, modeled after military dog tags, were incorpo- 
tated into most urban school civil defense plans. Though their precise purpose was 
never made explicit, the tags were designed to aid civil defense workers in iden- 
tifying lost and dead children in the event of an atomic attack. By February 1952 
New York City had spent $159,000 on equipment and materials to produce two and 
a half million free dog tags for all public, parochial, and private school children; 
by April all children from kindergarten through the fourth grade had been 
tagged.‘ 

New York City had the most extensive identification program in the country; 
other city school boards soon followed suit. One manufacturing company quickly 
recognized an oportunity: for every dog tag issued, a chain necklace to hold it might 
be sold. Advertising in the Schoo/ Executive, a journal for school superintendents 
and school board members, executives of the Bead Chain Manufacturing Company 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, followed the progress of school identification programs 
very closely. In April 1951 their advertisement read, “NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 
ORDER IDENTIFICATION NECKLACES FOR ALL STUDENTS.” It applauded 
the New York City Board of Education for “taking a tip from Uncle Sam, who has 
many years of experience with identification necklaces” and choosing a “kinkless 
chain . . . attractive, smooth and comfortable.” The ad pictured a young boy com- 
paring his dog tags—on a Bead Chain necklace —with those of a uniformed soldier. 
Four months later, a new ad proclaimed that “CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST” 
had adopted necklaces of Bead Chain as a “safeguard for their schoolchildren.” In 
place of a smiling soldier the August 1951 ad pictured a smiling mother-teacher 
figure proffering a happy boy his necklace.4? In four short months the dog tag was 
domesticated. The advertisements, designed only to sell large numbers of Bead 
Chain necklaces, also increased pressure on school officials outside New York to do 
something about civil defense. 

Many cities adopted the dog tags. Public school children in San Francisco received 
them free of charge, in a program underwritten by the Board of Education’s reserve 
fund. In Seattle, the PTA managed a tagging program for the public schools, while 
the parochial schools issued separate tags. In Denver and Detroit no school funds 
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were authorized as of February 1952, but the local civil defense officers had recom- 
mended that children’s clothing be marked. In Philadelphia, metal dog tags were 
sold in local stores. Parochial schools often organized separate identification efforts, 
though they were included in the New York City public school identification 
program.*3 

Army-style dog tags were not the only answer to the problem of child identifi- 
cation. Educators considered several alternatives when they met in 1951 at the Civil 
Defense Staff College in Maryland. William M. Lamers, assistant superintendent 
of Milwaukee schools and director of public information for the Milwaukee Civil 
Defense and Disaster Committee, described the options in an article for the Journal 
of the National Education Assoctation: 


Tatooing is considered occasionally, but generally rejected because of its associa- 
tions and impermanence in the case of severe burns. . . . Marking of clothing is 
mote seriously regarded [but] clothing can be destroyed . . . and is frequently in- 
terchanged. Fingerprinting is . . . regarded by some as an infringement of privacy. 
. . . Cards are easily worn out, stolen or destroyed. 


In keeping with the philosophy of calm acceptance, the remarks of Lamers wete de- 
void of any emotion-charged mention of dead children, or indeed of the nature of 
the disaster itself. His choice of the passive voice, impersonal constructions, and bu- 
reaucratic focus eliminated horror from the horrific discussion. Superintendent 
Lamers concluded, after careful consideration of all available options, that the 
“wearing of heat- and corrosion-resistant metal tags attached to the body by equally 
durable chains has been generally accepted. . . . experience shows that a parent- 
child education program prevents exchanging of tags.”44 

Although the ultimate purpose of the various identification programs was to 
identify dead, wounded, or lost children, advocates spoke of the dog tag as a 
talisman —as a sort of secularized St. Christopher's medal —with the power to pro- 
tect children. 


Any community will feel more secure if it knows its children have this added safe- 
guard against the dangers of possible peacetime accident and wartime disaster.4° 


Like the carefully orchestrated plans for school drills, identification programs fos- 
tered the elusive sense of security in an age of overwhelming anxiety. 

While the identification programs in schools domesticated a wartime innovation, 
the converse also worked: a domestic, often comic, cultural form for children helped 
tame the terrible message of civil defense. The most widely distributed and most 
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memorable of FCDA publications designed for children was its first, a comic book 
featuring Bert the Turtle. Bert’s message to kids was simple: atomic attack is no 
different from many other forms of everyday danger, and responses to it no different 
from other safety routines. In three million pamphlets distributed to schoolchil- 
dren, Bert the Turtle chirped: 


You have learned how to take care of yourself in many ways—to cross streets safely 


. . what to do in case of fire . . . BUT the atomic bomb is a new danger. . . . 
Things will be knocked down all over town. . . . You must be ready to protect 
yourself. 


Bert the Turtle also appeared in the official U.S.. Civil Defense animated film Duck 
and Cover, in which his matter-of-fact advice was set to cheery music.*® 

Duck and Cover typified the way both educators and FCDA officials handled civil 
defense for children. Instruction and drill were typically purged of all frightening 
elements and were implemented with a perverse cheeriness. The net effect was a 
bizarre disjuncture between the known consequences of atomic war and the playful 
precautions of people living under its threat. Ironically, in light of the popularity 
of Freudian theories, the determined lightheartedness illegitimized everyone's fears 
about the Bomb and fostered (according to Freudian theory, at least) a dangerous 
and widespread psychology of repression.47 


Domesticating the Bomb 


Educators implemented the matter-of-fact philosophy of civil defense by making 
the Bomb and all of its implications ordinary. There is no graceful verb in English 
to describe such a transformation from the unthinkable to the banal; the Yale psy- 
chologist Robert Jay Lifton, who has written extensively on American and Japanese 
reactions to the Bomb, calls the phenomenon “domestication.”4* Educators domes- 
ticated the Bomb for the sake of their children’s mental health; they tamed its most 
fearful aspects and put it to work on their favorite projects. 

Certain school subjects, such as home economics, lent themselves particularly 
well to the domestication of the Bomb. The FCDA published a pamphlet in 1957 
outlining civil defense activities for high school girls in home economics classes. The 
pamphlet included directions for furnishing and decorating a bomb shelter and for 
stocking it with provisions such as home-canned water.‘9 

Civil defense was easily integrated into another mundane school subject, safety 
education. In the name of civil defense, Wisconsin seventh graders mobilized to re- 


46 Federal Civil Defense Administration, Bert the Turtle Says “Duck and Cover” (Washington, [1950]), n.p.; 
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pait broken handrails and to help install better lighting in school buildings. Mary 
Anne Raywid, speaking for the National Education Association’s Commission on 
Safety Education, applauded this integrative approach to civil defense. Wise edu- 
cators, she atgued, “see an ait attack as another potential hazard of modern living.” 
Air raid drills, like fire drills, were just “an intelligent precaution against another 
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possible danger.’°° W. Gayle Starnes, the director of the FCDA Division of Educa- 
tion and Training, concurred. Echoing Bert the Turtle, Starnes reminded educators 
that they themselves practiced some form of civil defense “in almost every daily 
function.” 


You teach your own children to be careful in traffic, to seek first aid . . . to beware 
of dangerous situations. . . . any endeavor which seeks to preserve and further our 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness can be considered a form of civil defense.>! 


Educators incessantly compared air raid drills to fire drills, implying that atomic at- 
tack was similarly discrete and that casualties were preventable. The soothing repeti- 
tion of such analogies diverted attention from the horrifying aspects of civil defense 
and made the unthinkable ordinary. “The term civil defense means infinitely more 
than the designation of a federal agency,” Starnes offered. “It is our way of life.”> 

Teachers used traditional classroom methods and principles of behavior modi- 
fication to make civil defense a part of school routine. The supervisor of the Detroit 
public schools’ Safety Education Department, Gordon C. Graham, boasted that 
“much has been done to condition children to the whole idea of air-raid drills.” So 
that the children of Detroit would not develop “unwarranted fears,’ despite 
Detroit’s being a “target” city, schoolteachers arranged for song singing, storytel- 
ling, and record playing, as well as “similar devices while the children are in the 
refuge area.” Other writers noted that children would accept the drills calmly if they 
learned them in stages, as the behaviorist psychologist B. F Skinner had taught his 
pigeons to dance. A school official from Newton, Massachusetts, Harry L. Walen, 
described his town’s victory over fear: “Youngsters in the elementary schools vied 
with one another to see which room could proceed most quietly and rapidly to its 
assigned position,” he noted. “There was a kind of esprit de corps in learning the 
tules of this new game.” One Newton kindergarten teacher had her children 
decorate the school bomb shelter as a “reading den,’ papering the brick walls with 
their drawings and placing small chairs around the room. “It became a pleasant 
break in the routine of certain days of the week to go to this room and hear the 
teacher read a story. There was no fear in walking to this room when the bell was 
sounded.” By making the civil defense drill into a game, the teachers of Newton 
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not only gained the cooperation of their young charges, but doubtless also banished 
some of their own anxiety, however briefly.>3 


“Double Duty”: School Architecture and the Bomb 


When faced with the pedagogical problems of teaching an adult subject to children, 
educators responded by domesticating the Bomb, at the same time demanding a 
new standard of emotional maturity of themselves and their children. When faced 
with the harder structural problems of adapting school buildings and equipment 
to the physical threat of atomic attack, school administrators and architects 
responded with a philosophy they sometimes termed “double duty.” It was a prag- 
matic philosophy, but one not without aesthetic principle. 

Structural changes in the physical school plant that were required for civil defense 
were repeatedly justified in terms not related to civil defense. Such dual arguments 
reflected the fundamental contradiction in the national defense policy of deter- 
rence: Prepare for war in order to keep the peace. If such preparations are successful, 
peace will prevail, which makes its own daily demands on institutions like public 
schools. For educational administrators, the contradiction was embodied in the 
practical problem of preparing for civil defense without subverting the primary, 
peacetime functions of education.*4 

Civil defense planners viewed as a “rare opportunity” the presence of schools in 
the suburbs, where there were few hospitals in the 1950s. Schools that could serve 
as bomb shelters and evacuation centers “in or neat all communities should go a 
long way toward restoring a certain feeling of security lost to us since the emergence 
of the H-bomb.” For theit part, educators worried that schools would be wrested 
from their control in the event of an emergency; by volunteering the school plant 
as an emergency center, one school administrator in Detroit reasoned, they could 
assure that “school people, not volunteers, will be in charge.”» 

The public schools were losing teachers and building supplies to the war effort 
in Korea even as enrollments soared.** Having answered the call to civil defense, 
in part to bolster their beleaguered professional image, educators strained to make 
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every cent and effort spent on civil defense count doubly, toward everyday classroom 
exigencies as well as toward remote and vague “disasters” and “eventualities.” That 
practical imperative contributed to the conceptual domestication of the Bomb. 
During the 1950s the problem of double duty was relatively slight, but in the 1960s, 
when school boards were called upon to construct community fallout shelters, the 
administrative issues grew urgent. 

Between the 1920s and the mid-1950s, many American schools were built with 
one entire wall of windows in each classroom.*7 The “wall of light,” as it was called, 
was a vestige of Progressive Era reforms intended to improve the lighting and venti- 
lation in schoolrooms. A “wall of light” suddenly became a “wall of death” in the 
overwrought imaginations of some civil defense advocates when they recognized the 
effects of an atomic blast on such a design. One Los Angeles school architect, Walter 
Rein, proposed to local school board members a double duty response to that hor- 
rifying possibility. Rein suggested purchasing “bomb curtains” made of woven 
graphite, which would not only shield children from flying glass and atomic radia- 
tion but also provide ample darkness for the use of modern audiovisual equipment. 
“The wisdom can hardly be over-emphasized,” Rein wrote, “of designing our new 
schools with their second function in mind, namely, of caring for the well, injured, 
contaminated and dead.”58 

Between 1958 and 1968, in response to a booming school population, school con- 
struction increased sharply. The double duty theme was extremely popular with 
school architects, to whom it posed both a professional challenge and a patriotic 
obligation. In 1962, after President John F. Kennedy had declared mass fallout 
shelters an urgent priority for civil defense, the American Institute of Architects and 
the Department of Defense jointly sponsored the National School Fallout Shelter 
Design Competition. Its object was to promote designs that would provide fallout 
protection for schoolchildren and the surrounding community “without interfering 
in any way with the primary function of the school.” Contest judges gave poor aes- 
thetic marks to designs that made their grim function obvious. A third-prize design 
by Massachusetts architect John Chornyak drew this mixed evaluation: 


Shelter design criteria are fully met with economy of construction. However, the 
steel culvert entrances were considered unnecessarily crude. The use of screen walls 
at entrances and a more sculptured use of earth as demonstrated in several of the 
award winning entties would improve the design.%? 


A common solution to the problem of designing schools with fallout shelters was 
“a minimum of windows,” as a 1966 civil defense pamphlet prescribed. Junior High 
School No. 55 in Brooklyn, New York, a five-story reinforced concrete structure 
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erected in 1964 to house nineteen hundred students, is a monument to civil defense 
concerns. “The exterior of the building is essentially windowless,” noted a civil de- 
fense official, but, he added reassuringly, “the decision to design without exterior 
windows was based solely on operating and maintenance considerations.” “Protec- 
tive features” were incorporated into the Miami Springs, Florida, senior high school 
“as dual-use space most subtly, without sacrifice of aesthetic or functional values.” 
The Blackwell Senior High School in Blackwell, Oklahoma, built in the early sixties, 
boasted “a little theater” that “carries out the theme of personalized learning — and 
also provides an emergency facility that is dual-purpose in its own right, protecting 
the community against possible fallout hazards and probable tornadoes.”6 

From the midfifties onward, civil defense officials reminded their public that fall- 
out shelters and evacuation plans were designed to save lives in natural, as well as 
man-made, disasters. That policy had some justification: in the 1950s the United 
States experienced a series of hurricanes, tornadoes, and ice storms that claimed 
three to six hundred lives each year, a dramatic increase over the death tolls in the 
1940s. In 1951 financial losses from a single natural disaster first topped one billion 
dollars. During one twenty-four-hour period in March 1952, thirty-one tornadoes 
hit six states, killing 315 people and leaving overt 5500 injured. In May and June 
of 1953, three killer tornadoes hit Waco, Texas; Flint, Michigan; and Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. The Worcester tornado, which killed 94 people and injured 1,306 in a 
region thought invulnerable, did more than any other natural disaster to reinforce 
American fears of sudden calamity. Those fears, the product of sheer circumstance, 
lent power to arguments for atomic-wat preparedness.® In the late 1960s, fortress- 
like construction found a new rationale, as a bulwark against civilian political vio- 
lence, but fortified school architecture predates the Vietnam War-era protests. The 
double duty idea, a product of both the credo of calm acceptance and of reaction 
to natural forces, powerfully affected American civil defense philosophy and practice 
and drastically changed the shape (and color) of the “little red schoolhouse.’® 


Just as teachers had incorporated bomb drills into classroom routine playfully, to 
soften their negative psychological impact, architects incorporated bomb shelters 
into school buildings subtly, to soften their negative aesthetic impact. Members of 
both groups, merely by following the traditional dictates of their professions, effec- 
tively tamed and cultivated their corners of the atomic wasteland. In school architec- 
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ture as in classroom drill, the threat of atomic war was domesticated, cleansed of 
its alarming aspect, and assimilated into daily routine. These professionals were not 
necessarily either fools or villains; the enormity of the atomic horror intensified con- 
ventional ideals—professionalism, beauty, loyalty, thrift, playfulness — investing 
them with a poignant, life-affirming importance. 

Civil defense became a way of life in American schools, not by the concerted 
efforts of federal agents, but in piecemeal fashion, as each group incorporated the 
new demands of the atomic age into its traditional preoccupations. The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration provided steady encouragement, but it was teachers 
and school administrators at the state and local levels who brought civil defense pro- 
grams to life and translated fear into routine. Critics of the public schools assured, 
albeit sometimes unwittingly, that the professional concerns of educators would ad- 
dress national security. Teachers of very young children invented games that would 
reduce the potential for emotional trauma. Teachers of older children used civil de- 
fense to enliven otherwise boring curricula. School psychologists celebrated well- 
adjusted children. School planners and architects incoporated shelter principles in 
their new school designs, as subtly and economically as they could. All those sepa- 
rate professional concerns conduced to teach a generation of children nothing about 
the horror of nuclear war. Children were taught that civil defense was just another 
“precaution’—and atomic holocaust just another “hazard’—of everyday life. 
Moreover, a generation received a lesson in school that has had profound conse- 
quences for contemporary political culture: the congeries of good and professional 
motives that effected school civil defense programs taught a generation to equate 
emotional maturity with an attitude of calm acceptance toward nuclear war. The 
anger, fear, and disillusionment that have followed as this generation grew to adult- 
hood are in large measure the postponed cost of a mistaken alliance, of small and 
practical compromises that subverted education for national defense, traded away 
knowledge for security, and substituted banality for unmitigated horror. 


